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WHAT IS MONEY? 



It is related of Socrates that, having 

asked one of his disciples " What is 

Q. Yirtne ?" the latter began his reply by 

saying, " Well, there is the virtue of a 

father, there is the virtue of a son, there 

is the virtue of a patriot " — whereupon 

Socrates interrupting him exclaimed, 

"Oh! this is excellent ; we were in search 



of one virtue and you are bringing us 
plenty of them !" 

Quite as many, and so many answers 
might be given to the question, What 
is Money? that it might seem at first 
sight ahnost easier to begin at once by 
saying what it is not rather than by 
what it is — as instances take the familiar 
illustrations, "the sinews of war," 

" time is money," " money is the root of 
all evil," &c. We will adopt a middle 
course, and wiU begin by defining its 
limits before examining what is con- 
tained in them. 

Dickens has represented a city mag- 



nate puzzled by a child asking him the 
question, and replying, as the simplest 
explanation he could give — gold, silver, 
and copper — sovereigns, shiUings, and 
pence; and it would be lost time to 
endeavour to dispute that they are 
money; but they are not purely and 
simply money, money only, and nothing 
but money. They are like bodies that 
have souls, whereof only the souls are 
money, and of the sovereign, the shil- 
ling, and the penny, the one which is 
most money and less anything else is the 
penny. There is so much gold in the 
sovereign that it might be worth while 
to melt it down for other purposes, and 



then, of course, it would cease to be 
money ; in the shilling there is so much 
silver that even if it were demonetised 
the quantity and quality of the metal 
would retain much of its value even as a 
mere commodity ; but in the penny the 
metal itself is of so Uttle value compared 
to -that placed on it by the stamp it 
bears that ahnost all its value is simply 
owing to its being money. Thus, then, 
money is something which is entirely 
independent of either the quantity or 
the quality of the material in which it is 
embodied, and we thus begin to see what 
it is not. 



The nearest approach to money pure 
and simple — all soul, no body— mere 
money and nothing else, and which 
ceases to be anything if it ceases to be 
itself, is paper-money. A banknote is 
indeed an incorporeal essence, and here 
now we begin to see plainly what money 
is. It is something that will serve to 
get something else — the instrument of 
barter, the circulating medium. 



It has been said that money is power 
■and so is gunpowder; and they far- 



ther resemble each other in this, that 
while they are kept, while they are 
stored, their power lies dormant and 
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inert; it is only by parting with the 
substance itself that we extract its 
power. 



" What,'' it will be said, " do you 
mean to say that money if kept is of 
no use, when aU its other uses combined 
are not of such universal use as when it 
is kept? Disabuse yourself of such a 
grave error, my friend ; let me tell you, 
sir, the man who has a pound, or a shil- 
ling, or a penny even, aye, even a penny, 
sir, in his pocket, if he wiU only keep it 
there, has the power to purchase any- 
thing that that penny will buy, whether 
it was grown in Europe, or at the Anti- 



podes, or in any other part of the world ; 
or he may get his shoes blacked for the 
penny; or he may have all the ac- 
quired and accmnulated results of the 
toil, and industry, and civilisation 
of the present and all previous 
generations — extending Heaven alone 
knows how far back — as they appear 
in the morning paper of the day 
for that penny ; he will — '* " Hold, sir, 
hold, I beg of you, my good sir — all 
that you have said, like all that you ever 
do say, is most undisputably true, but at 
least you will admit that the owner of 
a penny cannot get for a penny all the 
things that can be bought for a penny, 
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but only one or other of them ; nor can 
he honestly get that one without parting 

with his penny for it in return. While 
he keeps his penny he is doubtless the 
potential owner, — ^not, permit me to say, 
of all that can be bought for that penny, 
but at the very most of only those things, 
known to him that could be purchased 
with a penny by him ; for there are 
doubtless many things in this world that 
can be bought for a penny, and which 
would be bought did people but know 
where they are to be found ; and again, 
if such things are at an inaccessible dis- 
tance what matters it how low their 
price?" 
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Money then is the something that 
serves to get something else for some- 
body from some one ' else ; it is the 
" medium of circulation " — certainly a 
far more concise designation, and one in 
great favour with those eminent authors 
whose ponderous and laborious works 
every one is glad to praise, that he may 
avoid reading ; but as we wish to ana- 
lyse what money really is we will adopt 
the somewhat more cumbrous designa- 
tion with which we have commenced this 
paragraph, and if exception be taken to 

■ 

its great length, we trust we may be 
permitted to quote the high example of 
the ^Economist,' than the headings of 
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the articles of which not even a journey 
through the Sahara is longer or drier, 
and we repeat, money is the something 
that serves to procure for its owner, 
from some one else to whom he parts 
with it, something else, of which this 
latter is the owner. 



In general, then, money comprises 
whatever is in existence, subject to the 
following conditions : — 



A. That its existence shall be or 
become known to either or to both 
the owner of the money and the 
owner of the property. (There 
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exists such a very great difference 
of opinion in the world as to what 
does and what does not constitute 
property, that no wise man wiU be 
over eager to offer any defini- 
tion of it, and no good one ought 
to press for it. Every history 
is full of wars, and most of 
them appear to have in reality ori- 
ginated either in the diverse inter- 
pretation of the word or its dis- 
puted application ; and it will 
perhaps be best to endeavour to 
define only private property as 
" what the rightful owner is allowed 
to keep every one else out of.") It 
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follows from this that ereiy new 
invention, every fresh discovery, by 
increasing the quantity of things in 
existence known to mankind, in- 
creases the purchasing power of 
money to that extent. 

B. That it is not ah^eady the 
property of the owner of the 
money, because what we have al- 
ready, or what we can get for our- 
selves, we do not require to get 
from other people ; 

C. That it shall be something 
which people are wiUing to barter — 
as, for instance, the occupation of a 
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house in town or at the sea-side, or 
a railway company's services con- 
veying one thither. 

Perhaps this list might be extended to 
an indefinite length, so that to put the 
whole case in the fewest and the simplest 
words, money, that is the " circulating 
medium," the " medium of circulation," 
the " floating capital," by whose help so 
many respected authors flounder over 
miles of paper and through rivers of ink 
to slumber in libraries full of shelves — 
money is 

What we can get other people to do 

for U8. 
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What we can and do choose to do for 
ourselves we don't require others to do 
for us, and for that, therefore, money is 
of no use to us. What other people are 
not able to do any more than we our- 
selves are, no amount of money will 
enable us to obtain. So far all is plain 
saiUng. 



But there is one very important 
thing which we continually see people 
overlooking. They are shrewd enough 
to see that the purchasing power of 
money is enormous, that it, in fact, 
increases every day, but they entirely 
overlook the most important circum- 
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stance that, like any other power, if not 
judiciously used, it •will not only not be 
of benefit to the owner (who ought 
rather, in that case, to be called merely 
the possessor) but wiU actually be of 
great harm to him. That is a matter 
they seem never to have taken into con- 
sideration, or if they did, it must have 
been so long ago that they have com- 
pletely forgotten all about it. Why else 
is it that people take so much pains to 
accumulate riches for their children, and 
so very little to teach them how to use 
them wisely ? No doubt such an educa- 
tion is rather expensive, but it is better 
to know how to use a Uttle well, than 
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through sheer ignorance to make a poor 
use of much. Others, again, run into 
the opposite extreme and seem to think 
so they do but supply their children with 
the wherewithal they will find out for 
themselves how to avoid misusing it. 
And be it borne in mind that a man's 
reason stands in loco parentis to his 
fortune. 



There is yet another circumstance 
that must not be omitted in connection 
with the subject of money, as it tends 
immensely to enhance its purchasing 
power, and that is, what other people are 
able to give us in exchange for it. What 
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m 

is the use of having plentj^^of power 
over other people, of having entire com- 
mand of their services if their services 
are nothing worth ? Properly to appre- 
ciate the whole scope of this question, 
let any one coolly reflect, for how many 
of his enjoyments and hig pleasures is he 
solely indebted to himself? To select 
only one instance as an illustration, say 
Music, we will venture to say that of the 
vast majority of mankind, if each 
individual had been left entirely to his 
own resources those would already de- 
serve to rank high who could as much as 
produce the melody of a penny trumpet. 
But owing to many persons having been 
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taught music, and many of these again, 
presumably of those who were most apt 
for it, having exclusively dedicated them- 
selves to it as a pursuit, and also 
because in some countries honours and 
encouragement have been bestowed upon 
people who showed a genius for music, 
inducements having been Uberally made 
to such to come forward and to display 
and publicly exercise their talents, so 
that instead of remaining exclusively 
confined to the persons thus happily 
endowed by Nature the pleasure they 
could inspire by the sound of their 
voices or the touch of their fingers 
might be shared by all who chose or 
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were able to witness them, — owing to the 
care thus bestowed on its cultivation 
sounds of music have already been heard 
in this world, so sweet, that even in the 
next life, perhaps, no sweeter exist, if 
even so beautiful. 

Money is what enables us to obtain 
from society what we require from 
society, and what society can supply us 
with ; what other people have not them- 
'selyes, or having, cannot bestow upon us, 
money cannot obtain for us ; neither wiU 
money buy what we can obtain only 
from ourselves. It is the universal 
exchange to which mankind bring all 
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that they are willing or able to part 

with ; and in connection with this it is 
singular to remark how those who 

either haye not anything of their own to 

part with to society, or having, prefer to 

keep it to themselves, disdaining what 

society can ofEer in exchange, are apt to 

be brutally independent, while the really 

rich are always so poHte. It cannot be 

too often repeated, money means only 

other people* s help ; the less those others 

can do the less is money worth, the more 

they can do the greater its value; so 

that it is not suflScient to have much 

money oneself if the other people around 

us are stupid, dull, and ignorant. 
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In conclusion let it be added that to 
philosophize requires no money ; indeed, 
one is never so philosophically disposed 
as when one has no money ; it is doubt-, 
fill at what age this truth can be best 
appreciated, perhaps between twenty and 
twenty-five; but the reason of the 
phenomenon is even more curious than 
the phenomenon itself, it is because we 
never have any time to be philosophical 
except when we have no money. 
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